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AGENCIES IN EDUCATION. 


PART I. 


BY A. H. WELD, A. M, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. CROIX COUNTY. 
[Lecture delivered before the St. Croix Valley Teachers’ Association, Nov, 19, 1872. ] 

The agencies in education are of two kinds, Natural and Artificial. 
The natural agencies are the powers existing in the mind itself, in 
the body, and in the natural world. Were the mind like an inert or 
impressible substance, or, as some seem to regard it, like a tablet upon 
which thoughts, ideas and knowledge can be inscribed, education 
would be wholly artificial, and he would be the best teacher who could 
the most skillfully and successfully use the outward appliances for 
storing the mind with knowledge. 

It is not easy to conceive that any rational being in the maturity of 
age, how much soever excluded from social influence, can be entirely 
uneducated. The promptings of his nature urge him to the use of 
means for the gratification of his bodily wants. In the very pursuit 
of subsistence he becomes adroit, skillful and inventive, and stimula- 
ted by natural curiosity, he gains, through his senses, much and varied 
knowledge of the natural world. To the poorest and most benighted, 
nature displays her glories and her wonders, and invites the humblest 
soul to the contemplation of the splendors of the heavens and the mys- 
teries of life. 

The chief and ultimate aim of all educational agencies is the growth 
and development of the mental powers. To this end the exquisite or- 
ganism of the body bears and important part. So intimately associ- 
ated are the mind and the body that upon the health of the one de- 
pends the activity and the energy of the other. A sound mind ina 
sound body is an apothegm of ancient date. In the universe of matter 
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are found toa great extent the objects of human knowledge, our ideas 
and notions of these objects come through the bodily senses. Upon 
the perfection and activity of these, depend the extent of our knowl- 
edge and the expansion of the intellectual powers. It should not be 
forgotten that the body is the temple of the soul, created expressly for 
its habitation during the brief period of human existence, beautiful in 
its proportions and most wisely adapted to be the abode of the higher 
and spiritual nature upon which God has stamped his own image. 
In our educational policy the body demands our most constant and 
tenderest care care. While it is one of the most important natural 
agents in bringing within the scope of the rational powers, the ele- 
ments of thought, ideas of the countless objects of the outer world, 
itself becomes the most interesting subject of study and investigation. 
While a complete knowledge of the structure and organism of the hu- 
man body is the study of a lifetime, and only within the province of 
a learned profession, yet in the ordinary course of education much 
knowledge of its mechanism, organs and systems, can be acquired 
which will be of priceless value in the preservation of health. As the 
body is a natural agent in the development of the mind, so the mind 
itself is the most effective agent in the evolution of its own powers. 
A spiritual essence, impalpable to the bodily senses, its own conscious- 
ness proves its existence and discloses its complex nature. Of created 
beings, man alone is endowed with consciousness and rationality. He 
thinks he reasons, he perceives, he feels; and of each of these exer- 
cises, the mind instantly takes cognizance. The intensity with which 
the mental powers operate depends greatly upon habit and education. 
A clear apprehension and classification of the faculties, emotions and 
propensities of the mind, are therefore of the first importance, both to 
the student and educator. 

A thorough study of these natural agencies in education is indis- 
pensable to the highest qualifications of the teacher. To develop 
mind he must know, by careful and discriminating analysis, the con- 
stitution of the mind; to form character, he must know what propen- 
sities to hold in check and what aspirations to encourage. The desti- 
nies of rational beings, created to live and play their part as sons and 
daughters, as parents and citizens, as subjects and rulers, are commit- 
ted to his care and guidance. The right training of these requires 
not only a discriminating mind, but a profound knowledge of mental 
philosophy. 

By the earliest educators and philosophers self-knowledge was es- 
teemed to be of the first importance. The inscription, ‘* Know Thy- 
self,” appeared in golden. characters on the temple of Apollo at 
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Delphi, was copied by the Romans, and has been reiterated in every 
subsequent age. “ Know thyself,” says the poet: 
“ Presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Self-knowledge implies a knowledge of both the physical and mental 
constitution of the being we call self. This same being is in most re- 
spects a perfect type of every other human being. Human beings in 
every clime have such aresemblance in their entire structure that they 
form but one species in the animal kingdom. They constitute one 
great family. Members of this family may differ in form, in color, in 
size, and in language, but they are all endowed with reason, sensibility 
and will. To raise them to a higher life requires for all a similar pro- 
cess of training, modified to suit the various conditions in which the 
human race exists. 

To know ones’ self, therefore, is to know every other rational being; 
and what knowledge we possess of others must, of necessity, de- 
pend upon self-knowledge. The anatomist dissects one body and thus 
learns the constitution of all similar bodies. The philosopher studies 
his own mind, makes a careful record of its activities and emotions 
and publishes to the world his theories and speculations in mental 
science. Hence the origin of psycological books. Every age has had 
its great thinkers and philosophers. Among the ancients the name of 
Socrates stands pre-eminent. He devoted himself to self-knowledge 
and became the great ethical teacher of his times. Plato and Xeno- 
phon were his favorite disciples. They garnered up and transmitted 
much of the instructions of this immortal teacher, and portrayed, as 
an example to posterity, his illustrious character, his devotion to the 
welfare and elevation of his countrymen, and his sublime and God- 
like patience, while awaiting the execution of the unjust and cruel 
sentence which doomed him to drink the fatal poison. The Socratic 
or interrogatory method of teaching, so effective and searching in the 
practice of the great master and inventor, is, even at this day, ranked 
among the best methods of stimulating and eliciting thought. 

Two thousand years intervened between Socrates and Locke; mean- 
while sixty generations had come and gone ; the world had been peo- 
pled and revolutionized ; the dismal night of the dark ages had for a 
long period eclipsed the light of science and philosophy ; the Messiah 
had appeared ; a new world had been discovered ; still, amid all these 
great changes of condition, amid all the fluctuations in the vast ocean of 
human life, the nature of the human mind alone remained unchanged. 

It was not possible that Locke, or other metaphysicians of his age, 
could make any new discoveries in mental science. The self-conscious- 
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ness of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, which revealed to them the 
faculties, emotious and passions of their own minds, and therefore of 
every other mind, was the same as the self-consciousness of Locke and 
other great thinkers and investigators in the science of mind. But the 
writings of Locke, of Cudworth, of Kant and DesCartes are but links 
in the chain of mental science. They, have transmitted the same prin- 
ciples and axioms about which Socrates and Plato discoursed, but too 
much encumbered with impracticable theories and speculations. 

During the past century, works on mental and moral science have 
been so multiplied and simplified, that they are now accessible to stu- 
dents in nearly every stage of education. In all our higher seminaries 
of learning the course of study would be incomplete with these branches 
excluded. The works of Brown, of Upham, of Alexander and Way- 
land are replete with practical instruction in mental and ethical science. 
These, with the inestimable treatise of Dr. Isaac Watts, on the Im- 
provement of the Mind, written more than a century ago, should have 
a place in every teacher’s library. But none of these aids in the attain- 
ment of self-knowledge can supersede the necessity of self-examina- 
tion. They are suggestive; they mark out a course of thought; they 
abound in pertinent facts and illustrations; but to the reflective stu- 
dent these works are only the unification of his own consciousness— 
the results reached by self-examination. Gifted teachers and disci- 
plinarians are often credited with some extraordinary knowledge of 
human nature. They are reputed to have an intuitive insight—a sort 
of introspection into the activities, motives and purposes of their 
pupils. They seem able to inspire a love of knowledge, a love of vir- 
tue and obedience. They are quick in detecting peculiarities; in 
interpreting the motives of conduct, and in observing and encouraging 
noble aspirations. They seem to know intuitively the gauge and 
dimensions of the capacities under their charge, and mete out a just 
measure to all. In discipline, though strict, systematic and exacting, 
they temper authority with kindness, and shrink from wounding tender 
sensibilities, or from crushing out self-respect and the spirit of manli- 
ness. Such are not ideal teachers; though few in numbers they 
actually exist. They owe their power, their skill and success, in a 
high degree, to their self-knowledge. Without the pretension, they 
are philosophers in the highest sense. By studying their own nature 
they know the nature of others; they judge rightly of character, be- 
cause by their own reflection and consciousness, they find within 
themselves corresponding traits. 

Common sense, the rarest of all sense, is only another term for self 
knowledge. For he that knows most of himself knows most that is 
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common to humanity—knows most of the wants, characteristics, frail- 
ties and necessities of others. He knows himself, his weaknesses, 
his temptations, his love of life and heppiness, and his relations and 
responsibilities to society. As ina faithful mirror, face answers to 
face and form to form, so all the susceptibilities of his own nature 
responsive to the heart and soul of every other human being. Com- 
mon sense is not hereditary, is not a gift. It implies no extraordinary 
mental endowments. It is acquired; it is the result of self-examina- 
tion, of study, reflection, of observation and experience. 

Inno other occupation is common sense so beautifully displayed as in 
that of the teacher. His peculiar relations, his success, his usefulness 
demand the constant exercise of this acquirement. Without {t a man 
may have the talents of an angel and yet in the common walks of life 
be accounted as a fool. Without it the teacher has no common sym- 
pathy with his pupils, is heedless of their perplexities and troubles, 
exacts more or requires less than a just estimate of their capacities 
would dictate, and being unreflective and ignorant of his own mental 
processes, like an automaton, he performs his little round of duties, 
has his full reward in the miserable pittance he receives, and in his 
self-complacence which is inevitably the offspring of self-ignorance 
and empiricism. 

Of the natural agencies in the developement and improvement of 
the mind, the objects of nature are the most direct and obvious in 
their effects. How they exert this influence, is one of the mysteries 
of our being. But who can explain how light paints the blossoms of 
the unconscious plant, or tints with countless hues the leaves of au- 
tumn? So inexplicable is the operation of nature upon mind. The 
objects of nature furnish to the mind the aliment of thought, at the 
same time they stimulate the growth of the intellect. Removed from 
natural objects, the human mind, even in the maturity of age, retains 
its infancy, and is more ignorant, helpless and dependent than the 
most stupid of brute animals. 

It is through the senses of sight and hearing that the mind is the 
most strongly and permanently affected by external objocts. Taste 
and smell are more limited and transient in their effect, while feeling 
is the result of contact or contiguity of objects; or, in a wider sense, 
it is the general impression upon the mind made by the exercise of 
each of the other senses. By means of the senses the mind is con- 
stantly kept in a state of activity.. In our wakeful hours there is al- 
ways something to be seen or heard. And every object or quality or 
sound recognized by the senses, pro duces instantly in the mind a sen- 
sation which is feeble or strong; which may seem to create emotion 
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or thought, or stimulate curiosity; which may cause pleasure or pain. 
Or the effect may be transient and apparently unroticed. Through 
the organs of sense nature draws out the human mind to the contem- 
plation of her beauties and her wonders. 

But for the perversion of the mental faculties they would be in 
sympathy with the works of Nature. In the midst of the creations 
of the God of Nature the uncorrupted soul might sit as queen, and 
on her throne receive homage of the universe. Man has changed, but 
the works of nature are the same. They are still open to his view, 
and offer the same attractions as when the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. To restore the human mind 
to its original dignity, honor and purity, to inspire a love of knowl- 
edge, truth and justice, to awaken the moral sense to its obligations 
to God and our fellow-creaturcs, are the true ends of all instruction 
and education. 

Education, then, is a great work. It begins in infancy under pa- 
rental guidance. Its subsequent stages are as variable as the different 
conditions of the human race. Its ends, even with the light of civili- 
sation, are too often misunderstood and perverted. 

‘“* How few are the teachers who seem to comprehend the power of 
natural agencies in the development and improvement of the mind, 
and in giving tone and inspiration in the pursuit and acquisition of 
knowledge. Every teacher should be astudent of Nature. Heshould 
cultivate the habit of observation. -Of the countless objects that each 
day pass under his view, there is scarcely one that is not suggestive 
and instructive. To the habit of close observation we owe most of the 
great discoveries in science andart. The colored ring on soap bubbles 
as observed by Newton, served to confirm his theory of color. From 
the dropping of an apple he deduced the law of gravitation. 

To close and constant observation and reflection we owe the sub- 
lime discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler and Franklin. Fhe names of 
Watt, of Fulton, of Sir Humphrey Davys, of Whitney and Howe, 
suggest to us not only inventions of the greatest utility, but the habits 
and characteristics of the men who by the simplest experiments 
achieved the renown of being benefactors of their race. 

Books on every science are the treasures of knowledge, the collec- 
tions of fact and principle, the records of observing and thinking 
minds. They are accessible to every student of nature. By the help 
of these his progress in knowledge is greatly facilitated. But there 
is much in nature that books cannot teach. 
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Books are a dull and endless strife; 
Come hear the woodland linnet! 

How sweet his music! on my life 
There’s more of wisdom in it! 

And hark how blithe the throstle sings; 
He too is no mean preacher! 

Come forth into the light of things; 
Let nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth 
Our minds and hearts to bless. 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


Every teacher should be much in communion with nature. He may 
draw inspiration from the meadows and the grove; from the sunshine 
and the storm, from the placid lakes and the surging ocean, from the 
busy scenes of day and the solitude of night. 


The eye it cannot choose but see, 
We cannot bid the var be still; 
Our bodies feel, where e’er they be, 

Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress, 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

There is among teachers a lamentable lack of general knowledge, 
sentiment and imagination. I speak now of the lower grade of 
teachers and even among these there are distinguished exceptions. 
The calling of a teacher leads to a life of seclusion from many of the 
ennobling and self-educating influences incident to other callings, 
His very success oftentimes invites to indolence and an overestimate 
of his own acquirements. In the higher grades of teaching, there is 
less temptation to self-complacence and empiricism, The teacher of 
this class moves in a higher sphere of intellectual labor has more 
incitements to knowledge and culture and the higher his standing the 
more he feels his own deficiences and the greater will be his exertions 
to raise himself to the level of his responsibilities. 

But in all our seminaries of learning, from the highest to the low- 
est, andin every grade of public schools, the teachers for the most 
part appear in their manners and habits of mind to bear the impress 
of their calling. There may be something in the constant exercise of 
authority or in conscious superiority which gives a sort of cold, dicta- 
torial bearing in their intercourse with society. Clergymen too fre- 
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quently are not devoid of this peculiarity; and it is especially a marked 
feature of officers in the army. In truth, functionaries of every class, 
in a greater or less degree, are apt to bear the impress of conceded if 
not real power. They move like planets among their satelites, and 
perhaps unconsciously exhibit an air of distance and dignity comport- 
ing with their station or fancied pre-eminence. 

But common sense, intercourse with society, love of nature and hu- 
man sympathy all conspire to self-forgetfulness. Possessed of these 
ennobling qualities, the teacher, the clergyman and functionary of 
every grade are lost in the man. When our hearts beat in sympathy 
with other hearts, and the love of self is blended with love for those 
whose elevation and happiness we are aiming to secure, THEN it is 
that simplicity, earnestness and sincerity will be the only distinctive 
marks of office and responsibility. 


ee nt eee 
FREQUENT EXAMINATIONS OF SCHOLARS. 
BY PROF. GEO. BECK, PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ExpPLANATION.—The following paper was read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation lastsummer. Being under the impression that it had been forwarded 
for publication, the writer has often wondered why so able a paper should not 
find a space in the Journal of Education, Owing to long-continued illness of 
members of my family and myself, my own papers had been neglected; and on 
putting them to rights, the within document was found. So that whatever cen- 
sure may be due, on account of the non-publication of the article, is not due to 
the publishers of the Journal, but to the undersigned. 

Justice to the author has caused this explanation. 

A. EARTHMAN, Secretary. 

In every department of life in which certain qualifications, either 
physical or intellectual, are required for eligibility or promotion, some 
means must be employed by which the possession of these qualifica- 
tions may be determined. 

Theoretically, at least, this is implied in the organization of every 
school, for even if no required standard of attainment is demanded for 
admission to school or class, it is very desirable that we may by some 
means be able to test the progress of the pupils under our charge ; 
but with regard to graded schools in which admission and promotion 
are made to depend entirely upon the pupil’s reaching a definite line 
in his progress, it becomes a matter of special importance to know 
whether he has actually reached that line.. 

In practice there are.two methods by which this is usually deter- 
mined, one a record of daily recitations, the other, examinations or 
reviews at longer intervals of the work passed over. 
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Some teachers make one or the other of these alone the basis of 
gradation, others combine both. 

There appears to be a tendency among our best educators, especially 
in the higher grades of instruction, to discard the former for the latter, 
as giving in every respect more satisfactory results. 

The difficulty, if not the absolute impossibility of so marking daily 
recitations as to represent justly the relative standing of the pupils in 
a class, must I think have been the experiennce of every one who has 
attempted it. 

While I write Iam reminded that there must be at least one ex- 
ception to this. In a newspaper just received is a report from a large 
school in another state. 

Among other items equally astonishing, is a list containing the 
names of nearly eighty different pupils who “ were perfect at every 
recitation during the term in the studies under which their names are 
arranged,” and each is reported in from one to four studies, under sev- 
eral teachers. Such a record, one would snppose, must afford supreme 
satisfaction to the teachers and those pupils reported, if not to the 
others. 

Where daily marking is done according to the most approved meth- 
ods, if necessary care is given, it requires considerable of the teacher’s 
time. If he mark the members of the class as one by one they recite, 
the care required to estimate and mark accurately, withdraws his at- 
tention in part from the class work which requires it all, and if this is 
given his memory will hardly enable him at the close of the recitation 
to mark each pupil with that precision which justice demands, espe- 
cially if the class is large; while if the marking is made upon each 
pupil’s estimate of his own work, as sometimes is done, it becomes 
still less. reliable as a basis of comparison. 

But these are not the only evils, or the worst ones, attending this 
method of teaching. 

That the teacher may give his pupils as good a record as possible the 
tendency is to avoid questions which may not be answered directly 
from the text of the lesson, while the pupil, hampered by the fear of 
failure, strives to adhere closely to the language of his book, endea- 
voring to catch from teacher or classmate each indication, by word or 
look, of the correctness or incorrectness of his recitation. 

The recitation should frequently take a range much wider than the 
strict limits of the lesson assigned, as its object should be to lead the 
pupil to seek new views and applications of the principles he has 
studied, and this will often greatly increase the difficulty of marking 
properly the work done by each individual. 
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After the best has been done, and supposing the daily marking to be 
for the time perfectly satisfactory, it is not by any means the best 
basis for classification or promotion, for this should depend not so 
much upon the character of each day’s recitation, as upon what is 
more permanently retained, and this can only be determined by ex- 
amination, carefully made upon the ground nominally passed over. 
This examination should be chiefly by writing, in those grades and 
studies in which it is practicable. 

I do not now refer to examinations which are to glorify public occa- 
sions, astonish visitors and edify committees, but to those that belong 
to the real work of the school, and upon which anes day’s honest work 
shall tell. 

Concerning the argument that daily marking is a sharper spur to 
faithful daily work, than examinations held at longer intervals, my 
own experience, which, I think, is not peculiar in this respect, has 
convinced me that when promotion is based upon the latter, it furnishes 
a greater stimulus. 

The pupil should learn that his daily lessons are not like grains of 
corn in a measure, from which, if one or more be taken, it only dimin- 
ishes the mass of that amount without injury to what remains;*but, 
like the link of a chain, each one of which must be connected with its 
neighbor, and separately welded, or the whole is useless. 

Then, too, the written examination affords a more tangible and, at 
the same time, impartial basis of class standing; one whose justice, if 
not admitted by every pupil, is at least less open to the charge of un- 
fairness than the other, and if promotions are to be made between the 
same grades, by different teachers, it would seem to be the only method 
not liable to very serious objections. 

Another point, illustrating still further its justice, is this: that all 
the members of the same class are called upon for precisely the same 
work, which of course is not the case in daily recitation. 

It is not as a basis of classification alone that the written review is 
useful. There is nothing else equal to it for showing to both teachers 
and pupils their respective weak points. 

I well remember my own surprise and chagrin at the ‘result of the 
first written examination to which I ever subjected a class. I thought 
I had taught them with reasonable success, and they appeared to be 
making satisfactory progress, but the examination opened to me some 
revelations I should not otherwise have received, and proved to be 
one of the best lessons I ever had on the “theory and practice of 
teaching.” 

I would like to see the record of a written examination of those 
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classes before alluded to, in which were so many perfect recitations. 
I do not unconditionally condemn all records of daily recitations, for 
they may, in some forms and under some conditions, have their uses, 
but not properly as a basis of class standing, or a test for promotion. 

For want of some such test as a written review affords, many a 
pupil passes through his entire course of study, ignorant of the char- 
acter of his work or the value of his acquirements. 

The examination should not follow too closely in the track of the 
daily recitation, but should prove the use which the pupil can make 
of the tools that he has obtained and prepared by study and recitation. 
It should demand thought as well as memory, and for this the recita- 
tions should be preparatory, not in matter alone, but in method. 

We are liable unconsciously to fall into ruts, and to trace and re- 
trace them till they become so deep that it is almost impossible to get 
out of them without great danger to our vehicle. 

By way of illustrating this, and at the same time affording a partial 
remedy, it would be well occasionally to have some one besides the 
teacher make out a list of the topics or questions, upon the ground 
over which the class is to be examined, for minds and methods differ, 
and we obtain the best appreciation of a subject in its completeness, 
by combining views taken from different points of sight, as in photo- 
sculpture the statue is modeled from a great number of photographs 
taken from as many different sides of the figure, and combined by a 
single camera. When an examination is for promotion from several 
schools of the same grade, it may very properly be confined more 
closely to the prescribed course of study than on other occasions. 

In examination, as in recitation, care should be taken to avoid what 
a friend calls “ positive suggestion,” but the pupil should be thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, and held personally responsible for 
whatever he may justly be required to know, concerning his subject. 
One important use to which an examination may be put, and usually 
should be, is to require the pupils to revise their papers, and at some 
time not long after, to have a review of the points upon which fail- 
ures were made. Care should also be taken that the character of the 
questions, or topics given, should, as far as possible, be such that spec- 
ial cramming may not avail to pass the examination if the previons 
preparation has been neglected. 

It is objected by some that written examinations do not afford a fair 
basis of comparison between different schools, and there is reason in 
the objection ; but the difficulty lies, not in the examination itself, but 
in attributing to its results more than belongs to them or than they 
themselves claim. 
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If the questions are judiciously selected and the examination fairly 
conducted, it does show the comparative standing of pupils in the 
branches upon which they are examined, and this is all that it can 
properly claim to do, though incidentally, of course other things are 
more or less involved. 

The character of the community in which the school is located, the 
material of which it is composed, the home influences and training of 
pupils, their regularity or irregularity of attendance, and other cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond the teacher’s control, will often operate to 
make his percentage greater or less than that of his neighbor; but of 
one thing he may be assured, that the better and more thorough his 
work, the better will his school be able to show it, and such work in 
any direction, though not brought out every time in its full effect, will 
have its reflex influence in every direction, and each part well done 
will “strengthen and support the rest.” 

But above all, do not let your efforts degenerate into a contemptible 
strife for per cents. Scarcely any other course you can take will have 
so strong a tendency to dwarf yourself, to cramp and belittle your school 
work or to defraud your pupils of that high and generous culture 
which you owe to them, by which they should develop into true and 
noble men and women. One of the most distinguished and experi- 
enced educators in the country once remarked in conversation upon 
this subject, that when he saw an examination for promotion, on which 
many of the candidates stood among the nineties, he regarded it with 
suspicion. 

Having briefly considered the objects and character of examinations, 
we come now to the subject assigned me for this time, “ Frequent 
Examinations of Schools.” 

I think they should usually be at least as frequent as once each 
month, but this can usually be determined better by matter studied 
than by time alone. 

On finishing any complete subject it would be well at an early day 
to require an examination upon it, and at such other times as may be 
thought best for the accomplishment of the object proposed, and this 
in any particular case must be decided by those having it in charge. 

In short, “ Frequent Examinations of Schools” should be given— 
how frequent depends upon circumstances. 





Earty Epucation.—So much of the success or non-success of life 
in after years depends upon early education, that this subject assumes 
a degree of importance which no parent, teacher or guardian should 
be unmindful of. The smallest part of our education is that which 
we derive from text books. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


BY LEAH CAR. 

In this country, where liberty of thought, word and action is so 
prized, and so universally acted upon, the word compulsory is pecu- 
liarly distasteful, but, upon reflection, I think all will agree in decid- 
ing that this word is the only part of this subject. 

By carefully prepared statistics, it has been proved that education 
is the great preventive of crime; by increasing the means whereby 
persons are enabled to obtain an honest subsistence, and thus protect 
themselves against the poverty, which, with its concomitant tempta- 
tions, would otherwise drag them down. 

By equally correct statistics we find that one-fourth of the children 
in the northern schools do not attend school at all, while in the south 
the number is much larger. In this state, which takes a high rank in 
educational matters, 25,000 children over six and under seventeen 
years of age did not attend school in 1867. This is proof enough 
that the present school law is insufficient; and a compulsory law 
would remedy this defect, inasmuch, as by its enforcement, all 
children would, to certain extent, receive the benefits of a common 
English education. 

That the enforcement of such a law is practicable, is evident from 
the fact of its existence in Prussia and Switzerland, with satisfactory 
results. In many of the cities of Massachusetts they have what is 
called a “ Truant Police,” and Massachusetts takes the lead, in educa- 
tional respects, in this country. Some argue, “that if the Prussians 
are so well educated, it is a wonder they do not free themselves from 
the expense and other evils arising from their form of government.” 
The answer is obvious. The government which enforces the educa- 
tion, will, of course, take care that the child is early taught to respect 
that government; so that, instead of an objection, it is really an argu- 
ment in favor of the system; because, in this country republican prin- 
ciples would be instilled at a time of life when: impressions are most 
easily made, and most certainly retained. 

The statistics which prove that education is a preventive of crime, 
will also prove the right of the country to enforce such laws as will 
insure its possession to the future citizens of the land; the state having 
as much right to use appropriate means for self-protection as have in- 
dividuals; and what greater one can it have than the moral and intel- 
lectual culture of its people? 

In some places where this question has been mooted, an objection 
has been raised to the effect that such a law infringes on the rights of 
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a parent over his child. Is it any infringement of parental right to 
say toa man, “ your child must not steal? and if not, why is it an in- 
fringement to oblige him to provide the child with the means of a self- 
defense against a provocation in that direction? No one denies the 
obligation of a parent to provide food, clothing and shelter for the 
body of his child; is it not equally his duty to see that the mind of his 
child is as well cared for? We are filled with horror, if we know that 
a parent starves his child; but if the child is neglected in educational 
respects, we ate apt to consider it no affair of ours: this is a sin of 
omission against the child, ourselves, and society at large, and really 
of greater moment to us all than is the starving of the body. Consider 
how much wider is the influence; think of the immense amount of mis- 
chief of which an individual, whose passions are uncontrolled, and who 
is wholly undisciplined, is capable of creating in a community—infin- 
itely greater than if it were his body that had been neglected instead 
of his mind; and if our sympathies are aroused on beholding the one, 
ought they not to be yet more active when we see the other-—the ef- 
fects being so much more lasting and so much more difficult to reme- 
dy? Were it not that its recurrence is too frequent to cause surprise, 
we should view it with dread,even on the cold and selfish consideration 
of the danger incurred by ourselves; and if we will awaken our phil- 
anthropy we shall perceive the danger to all around, and our patriot- 
ism will show us the duty of agitating a question of such vital import- 
ance to the well being of the country. 

Again, as the child owes certain duties to his parents, while under 
their care and protection, so does the citizen, the child of the country 
in which he dwells, and from whose laws he receives protection, owe 
to that country certain duties, and none greater or of more vital im- 
portance than that of promoting the education of its future citizens. 

Some object by saying “ the knowledge they obtained at school was 
not practical.” This is a great, and apparently, a valid objection; 
but, although the information gained at school may not have been 
useful to the desired extent, yet, without doubt the discipline which 
its acquirement enforced on the mind enabled him to learn the practi- 
cal part much more readily, than he could have done had he never 
been subjected to it. Text books, though far from perfect, are im- 
proving, and it needs only that the people be fully aroused on this 
subject to obtain better books, better teachers, better schools and 
better attendance. Let a great want be keenly felt and its remedy is 
not far distant, since the very energy that feels the need will devise 
the means wherewith to satisfy it. 

Another objection is urged—“ it will create a distaste for learning 
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on the part of the child.” Why so? Are not children sent to school 
now by the majority of parents, without their consent being required? 
And what difference will it make to the child, whether its parents or 
the country, or both, demand his attendance? The most unwilling 
scholars are those who who from some cause are unable to compete 
with others of their age with whom they associate and not those who 
are kept at school. 

Moreover, reflection will show us that each succeeding age requires 
more of those who belong to it, than did the preceding; and it is 
false reasoning to say, because certain persons have managed to obtain 
an honest living without educating their children can do the same. 

There is no other country in which such a variety of circumstances 
and situations in life are liable to be crowded upon each individual 
as in this; and of course, the better educated the better prepared is 
the person to meet them and to turn them to advantage. This is one 
of the results of a republican form of government—a government 
which throws more individual responsibility upon its citizens than any 
other. Then, how great is the necessity for every one to be sufficiently 
educated to feel the importance of this responsibility which rests upon 
him, in order to fulfill his duties conscientiously and creditably to him- 
self and his country. Think you there would be whisky-rings, rail- 
road monopolies and various other wire-pulling arrangements if the 
mass of the people had acquired a common school education? Men of 
integrity and sound judgment would not become so disgusted with 
politics as they now too often do, if the officeholders were all chosen 
by intelligent voters. 

The very liberty which this country affords its citizens throws upon 
them a most serious responsibility, because of its liability to degener- 
ate into license and corruption from a lack of intelligence and discern- 
ment on the part of the voters. A great proof of the advantage of 
this system is the favorable views of the best practical educators of 
the land,— and who have no more interest in the matter than has every 
parent in the country, for the same means whereby you help to prevent 
crime, do you protect yourself and children from its consequences, di- 
rect and indirect. 

Having shown you the necessity for such a law, and the practica- 
bility of enforcing it, is it too much to ask your serious thought on the 
subject? Surely it is better to fill the schools tnan the prisons and 
penitentiaries, and cheaper, to say nothing of the philanthropy of 
the question, to prevent crime than to punish the criminal. 


+e 
a ae 


The population of the Dominion of Canada, in 1871, was 3,484,761. 
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A PLAIN TALK. 
BY MRS. M. E. HOLMES, SALVA, ILLS. 


Any one who has not heard Mrs. Mary A. Livermore deliver one of 
her matchless lectures has never fully understood what the great mass 
of womankind mean by the woman question. Quiet, dignified, lady- 
like, even the most fastiduous could find no fault, and the intellectual 
portion of her hearers could agree perfectly in all her positions on this 
great question. Her great demand is that our girls may have oppor- 
tunities to develop all the God-given faculties they possess. Not very 
unreasonable, is it? 

But it is not of this I began to write. Mrs. Livermore was a teacher 
quite a number of years, and since she has been in a broader field and 
had a more general development, since the science of life has had its 
proper attention in her great mind, the subject of teaching has under- 
gone a great change with her. She said in a recent lecture, “If I 
were to teach again, I should try, not so much to repress the natural 
hilarity and buoyancy of the pupils as I would to direct the super- 
abundant life and give opportunity for its proper escape.” Her ad- 
vice to teachers can be given in a few expressive words: “ Be sure to 
give an opportunity, at least every hour and oftener would be better, 
to let off steam.” 

We had most success in the whispering recess, given all through the 
day between recitations. It usually lasted three minutes and every 
pupil was expected to rise from his seat and walk about, thus resting 
his limbs by a change of position which of course brought other 
muscles into use. No loud talking or boisterous laughing was allowed, 
that must be done out-doors at the regular recess, but a great amount 
of whispering on any subject was encouraged. It was always gratify- 
ing to see the contented happy faces after this relief. When we better 
understand the moral, physical and intellectual condition of each one 
of our pupils, and try to work in harmony with the author of our ex- 
istence, instead of opposing his laws, as many do, we shall be more 
worthy to occupy the high and responsible position of teacher. Order 
in the school is one of the necessities; but there is an order, with the 
little ones, that becomes criminal. 

I once stood in a.primary room whose good work was being done 
and sufficient order maintained for the accomplishment of that work. 
By my side stood-a man who has neglected a knowledge of human 
nature and the great laws that govern our being, that he might spend 
his time in delving in books and learning exactness in the sciences. 
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I shall never forget how small he looked, though in avoirdnpois there 
was size enough, as he turned to me with a look of disgust on his face 
and said “I have teachers, that I have trained, who would see every 
wink in this room.” 

Poor man! and poor small souls that he has trained, it is to be feared 
that when their work of watching the winks in this world is over, it 
will be hard work to fan the little spark of divinity into a flame suf- 
ficient to be seen by the Maker who expected better things of His 
creation. 

Let us see to it, dear teachers of Wisconsin, with whom we labored 
so long and so happily, that we do not take from the dear ones in our 
charge more than we give them. 


-————4-_—_—__. 


ZERO IN MATHEMATICS. 


BY PROF. 8. 8. ROCKWOOD, WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The article in the January number of the JouRNAL, entitled “ Infin- 
ity in Mathematics,” although very thoughtful and suggestive, fails to 
reach what seems to me the most unsatisfactory point connected with 
the use of the various symbols of zero, infinity and indetermination. 
There is no necessary confusion of ideas in teaching that ordinarily 0 
signifies the entire absence of quantity, but in certain well defined 
cases it is used as a convenient symbol for an infinitesimal; the confu- 
sion arises when the authors drop the distinction in applying the prin- 
ciples in the discussion of practical problems. 

Take that part of the discussion of the “ Problem of the Couriers,” 
in which the hypothesis is that the rates of motion are equal and the 
distance between the couriers at 12 o’clock is a finite quantity. The 
formula is ¢=—*,, and if a=b, a—b=0, and 0 in this equation stands 
for just what it does in 1—1=0; that is, the absence of any quantity 
whatever; but al] authors, so far as I am aware, treat it as though it 
signified an infinitely small quantity, that is, something, not nothing. 

Take also the corresponding hypothesis in the “ Problem of the 
Lights,” and the same difficulty arises. 

I most heartily agree with the author of the article referred to, when 
he says, “let ¢ mean that finite quantity is not divided by anything,” 
when 0 signifies absence of quantity, since to say that ;= «, when 0 
has such a signification, is to trifle with your reason, for no amount of 
argument of whatsoever character can make you believe that nothing 
can be repeated until it becomes something, which must be the case 
when d@d=0x «, as it does in the above equation. 

Now it seems to me, that here is a difficulty that no mere change of 

2—[Vol. III.—No. 3.] 
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symbols would obviate, but if we should suppose that the difference 
between @ and 6 was less than any assignable quantity, that is, an in- 
finitesimal, the trouble would disappear and a— would equal +0 in 
the sense attributed to it in the original discussion of “ Anomalous 
Forms.” This would logically answer the demands of the algebraic 
forms, the interpretation would be satisfactory and the comparison of 
the results with the facts of the case would afford a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to drop the distinction between the values of 0, for practically 
they are the same. 

Another inaccuracy in the usual discussions is the omission of the 
negative values of 0 and o which cannot properly be omitted if the 
modifications here suggested be adopted. 

Let us discuss a single hypothesis in the “ problem of the couriers,” 
in view of these hints. 

Suppose a@>6 or a<b and d=0. 

Under this supposition: 

pie wu. Je gP +0, 
a—b a—b + q 

(q standing for the numerical difference between a and 6); this re- 
sult indicates that the couriers were together the least possible time 
after 12 o’clock, when a>0, and before 12 o’clock when a<d, and at 
no other time, which is a true result, and shows that the couriers were 
practicaily together at 12 o’clock; for if A be the more rapid courier 
and is an insensible distance behind B at 12 o’clock, the newt instant 
he must overtake him, but if A be the less rapid courier he must have 
been overtaken by B the last previous instant; but practically, both 
instants are one and the same with 12 o’clock, and traveling at unequal 
rates they were never together before or after 12 o’clock. 

It is possible the foregoing is only an explicit statement of the 
meaning of the usual discussion, and perhaps such explicitness is more 
nice than wise;” but, however it may be, I see no other way to secure 
an entire satisfaction of the thought. 


nce mR tating 
USE THE DICTIONARY. 


The cost to the state of putting a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary into every school has been enormous, Few teachers 
among the great multitude who look upon the familiar pages (or we 
might say cover more correctly in many cases), from day to day, have 
ever taken the trouble to reflect upon the munificence that has placed 
so valuable an auxillary to the work of teaching, within the reach of 
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both instructors and pupils. Careful observation reveals the fact that 
this book which might be made of the highest utility in the study of 
the English language,—that department of our common school course 
which is first in importance,—often serves no better purpose than to 
ornament (?) the teacher’s desk, or to gratify the desires of the 
smaller boys and girls who like to look at the pictures. Indeed, in- 
stances have been known in which it has served a very bad purpose, 
by affording to pupils with large “destructiveness,” an object upon 
which to gratify their propensity. The use, or lack of use, that is 
made of the dictionary in the majority of schools, creates the suspi- 
cion that our law-makers who were instrumental in securing its intro- 
duction into the schools, were not well informed as to the character 
and abilities of the average teacher. It would be a most gratifying 
symptom were the idea that is entertained by a few, found to be uni- 
versal among teachers, viz: that the dictionary is placed in the school- 
room for the special benefit of the teacher. Much better have it used 
with this understanding than not all. 

Now a few words as to its proper use, not, however, with the de- 
sign of exhausting the subject: First, see that it is preserved from 
injury. If possible, have some desk, table or stand that is to be de- 
voted exclusively to it, and never allow it to be taken therefrom. Let 
all pupils or others who consult it use it in its place. The great 
weight of the volume makes it incapable of sustaining the handling 
necessary to meet the wants of all in the school, if they are to use it 
at their seats. 

Second, require of all the pupils who are able to pronounce words 
of two syllables reacily the ability to find any word in the language. 
Do this, not arbitrarily, not as a result of a command, but after hav- 
ing given all necessary instruction ard drill. Devote the time of 
“‘ xeneral exercise ” to this for several days, or long enough to secure 
the desired facility in its use. This advice seems unnecessarily min- 
ute, but the fact that whole schools are found, and those too in which 
the pupils are not all primary, in which not a single student can read- 
ily find in the dictionary the words of his reading lessons justifies all 
the.minuteness of directions that it is possible to employ. 

Third, drill upon the orthoepy. Let the teacher himself study care- 
fully the principles of pronunciation as set forth in the introductory 
part of the work. Then secure a thorough acquaintance on the part 
of the pupils with the key to the pronunciation, so that any indicated 
sound can be given instantly and correctly. Attend to accent also, 
In cases where careful pronunciation has been neglected during the 
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"years of childhood, much time and patience will be necessary to make 


a discrimination possible between sounds that are in the least similar. 

Lastly, drill in definition; not so much in words as in ideas. Use 
the text of the books to furnish the material for this exercise. Test 
pupil’s understanding of the meaning of words by the use he can make 
of them in sentences of his own construction. 

Conservatism opposes the prevailing tendency, which it regards as 
“‘new-fangled,” to circumscribe the use of books in teaching. Here 
is the place for conservatism. Whatever notions we may hold in refer- 
ence to the use of the text-book in arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar, we are heart and soul with the conservatives in regard to the use 
of the book when it comes to the dictionary. Let it by all means be 
most thoroughly conned by both teacher and pupil.—J. H. Terry, iz 
the Baraboo Republic. 


+e 
ane 





WORKING OF THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 
Eacire Pornt, March 19th, 1873. 
Editors of Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison, Wis, 


Strs: I observe that there is doubt expressed by some in the state, 
who seem to be interested in the cause of education, of the propriety 
of the township system of school government. 

Allow me to say to all, who may feel any interest in the system, 
that this town has tried the efficacy of the township system for four 
years, and although it met with some opposition at first, it is now sup- 
ported and sustained by all parties and factions ; and I do not know 
of a single individual in town, desirous of changing to the old system 
again. 

The advantages to be derived from the township system have often 
been enumerated in your journal; but if not trespassing too much on 
your space, let me call the attention of your readers to some things 
which are being done here, which can be done to a better advantage 
than under the single district system. Each school house in town is 
furnished with a complete set of out-line maps, (Guyor’s) writing 
chart, globe, cube root blocks, geometrical forms, numeral frame, 
programme clock, ete. ; besides an extensive library, which is divided 
into as many parts as there are sub-districts, with one surplus part, 
which is alway in the hands of the librarian, giving each clerk a 
chance to exchange as often as the part in his district may be read. 
School books are obtained by the board, at wholesale price, and dis- 
tributed to each sub-district according to their wants; thus making a 
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uniformity of text books, and supplying every scholar with just what 
they require. Every teacher will perceive the great advantage of this 
method. 

We have also found, that by economy and efficient management, we 
are enabled to pay higher wages, procure better teachers, and have 
longer terms, on the same tax, than could be done under the old 
system. If any one whishes to know why, let him go to the town 
records of his own town, and review the financial reports of the school 
district clerks for the past five years. Not with criticism, but for 
information. And bear in mind that these clerks are not paid for 
their services, and as a general rule have endeavored to make an 
honest and truthful report. 

Under the township system, the records are all in the hands of the 
secretary, who makes the financial report, who is paid for his services. 
He is selected on account of his efficiency and what a man is paid for 
doing, and competent to do, he has no excuse for not doing well. 

Yours truly, - W. Hopkins. 


JUDGMENT. 
BY 8. D. FORBES. 


There is a faculty which mental philosophers call judgment, that 
stands first and foremost among the essential requisites to success in 
teaching. It consists in a sense of the fitness of things ; the art of 
adaptation, of putting the right thing in the right place. It is a pow- 
er not always possessed by the learned, nor always denied to the ig- 
norant. It may, perhaps, be considered more as a natural endowment 
than as en acquisition; at least it is scarcely in the gift of profes- 
sional training, only so far as such training includes the developement 
and discipline of the whole range of mental faculties. 

Teachers of extensive acquirements, both scholastic and _profes- 
sional, often fail from lack of skill in adjusting means to ends, under 
given circumstances. They have learned a system or set of princi- 
ples in teaching, embracing the whole professional “ kit,” all perfectly 
adapted to the work, when judiciously applied. But in their hands 
it proves rigid and unadjustable. 

The normal graduate goes out to begin his chosen work, his profes- 
sional repertory crammed with theories, methods and systems of 
teaching. He installs himself in a mixed country school, fully con- 
vinced that he knows all about the business. Without previous study 
of the peculiarities or circumstances of the work he has undertaken, 
he lays out his plans, draws up his specifications, and enters, in full 
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faith, upon their execution ; and is surprised to find that they do not 
work so charmingly as in the imaginary classes of the institute. The 
plan of his campaign is faultless, and his manouvering skillful. In 
all reason he expects to win a Waterloo victory over the gathered 
hosts of ignorance. But he soon discovers that there is a defect 
somewhere. The tactics that he has seen prevail elsewhere, fail here, 
and all because he has not reconnoitered the position of the enemy, 
and directed his movements accordingly. Like many a good tactician, 
but weak general, he rushes to battle before knowing the exact loca- 
tion of the main body, discharges his heavy ordinance at random, at- 
tacks the picket line with his whole force, and the main body with 
his skirmishers ; and often exhausting his strength in a series of bril- 
liant manouvers, retires from the contest astonished that such masterly 
tactics have produced so little effect. So our theoretical teacher, fully 
armed with plans and familiar with all the evolutions of the school- 
room, utterly fails as a practical teacher, because he does not know 
how to cut and fit his system to the particular case in hand. He may 
be likened to the tailor who has learned to sew but not to fit. Give 
him a suit ready cut and he will do a perfect job, but put him to fit- 
ting as well, and his skill with the needle will not save his reputation 
as a tailor. The teacher must have the power to adapt his system to 
his particular school. His plans should neither be too large nor too 
small for the occasion. The same system will not suit every school. 
The professional graduate is not unfrequently mortified to see unpro- 
fessional “ quacks” accomplishing, without normal training, what he 
fails to do with all the equipments of a full technical course. So long 
as normal schools aim only to supply students with ready-made plans 
and systems, their products will be practical failures, except those by 
nature gifted with judgment that will enable them to reduce their 
theories to successful practice. Give them whole cloth and the art 
of fitting, and success will be assured to all. 


————_ ~-> 


UNABRIDGED. 
BY CHARLES T. POOLER. 
Oft, as listless you’ve sat humming o’er the keys of mem’ry, thrumming 
Out unbidden notes of music from the slumb’ring melodies of yore, 
Some trilling, thrilling note departed, the linking joys hath sudden parted, 
Till, by murm’ring o’er the others, at the warbling of its brothers, 
Back the truant cometh, singing softly, sweetly, as in years before, 
To leave you, nevermore. 
But ah! when a worn has wandered, “divine afflatus” all been squandered, 
On the kindred meanings pondered, through your treach’rous mem’ry’s stock 
and store, 
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Spite your rhyming and your chiming, words and meanings shift and shufile, 
Till your choler wears the ruffle, and the flashing thoughts, Promethean, 
Hiss upon the waters Lethean ;—dazed with doubt you pace the floor, 
As thousands have before. 
Then your “ eyes had all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming,’ — 
Vacant, flaring, glaring, gleaming, stark and staring at the unseen floor ; 
Crazed with dance of unpoetic fancies, catching only synonymic glances, 
As the wizard, wordless wantons hide-and-seek like Jack-’o-lanterns ; 
Now revolving, now dissolving into phantom oaths you never swore, 
Only felt them, nothing more. 
Felt the fiames of fierce affliction as you prayed, “O for a Diction- 
Ary balm from ancient Gilead for a treach’rous mem’ry’s Iliad 
Of woes!’ And ‘your prayer was granted, by word-horror now no longer 
haunted, 
No more demon eyes are glaring, no more phantom oaths are swearing ; 
Leaves from ‘Gilead brought by Noah, WeBsTER’s UNABRIDGED in stock and 
store, 
On your table, evermore. 
Thoughts and words from all their sources, sparkling through their classic 
courses, 
Flashing up from new resources; Arab, Roman, Hebrew, Celt and Moor, 
German, Goth and Greek, Teutonic, Saxon, Vandal and Sclavonic, 
All nations, tongues and learnings, human souls in all their yearnings, 
Through ages dark and ages golden, have been made to faithful pour 
Into this their treasured lore. 
Science, through each nomenclature, arts of every name and nature, 
Their pictured symbols here explore; and will ever bless the modern Noah 
For the saving ark he builded, for the language he hath gilded 
With such purity and beauty, that with stern, resistless duty, 
Carping critics, flaunting, ranting, still must follow with their Babel lore; 
Ever follow in the wake of Noah, only follew, nothing more. 
—New York k Se. Educational Journal. 
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LAWS RELATING TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Below are given such laws enacted at the last session of the legisla- 
ture as relate to common schools, which are six in number: 

(1.) Chapter 56 amends section 16 of the School Code, and makes it 
the duty of the town supervisors to extinguish any school district 
which fails for two years to maintain a school, by attaching its terri- 
tory to some other district or districts. 

(2.) Chapter 156 provides for the schooling of such children of school 
age as are maintained at public expense, in the district where they are 
then resident, and for paying to the district the cost of their schooling. 
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(3.) Chapter 281 amends section 48 of the School Code, and gives 
power to district boards to purchase school apparatus, under the ap- 
proval of the county or state superintendent, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $75 per annum. 

(4.) Chapter 300 amends chapter 164 of the general laws of 1872, 
and authorizes the state su»erintendent to apportion school money to 
districts legally entitled to the same, but which have failed to receive 
it in consequence of any mistake made by a town or district clerk or 
other officer. 

(5.) Chapter 272 provides for placing habitually truant children in 
the cities, between seven and ten years of age, in truant schools. 

(6.) Chapter 60 enacts certain additional regulations in regard to 
school districts which have borrowed, or may hereafter make applica- 
tion for a loan, from the trust funds of the state. 


(1.) Chapter 56. 
AN ACT to amend section sixteen of chapter one hundred and fifty-five of the 
general laws of 1863, entitled “‘ an act to codify the laws of this state relating 
to common schools.” 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate aud assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. Section sixteen of chapter one hundred and fifty-five of the gen- 
eral laws of 1863 is hereby amended so as to read as follows: Section 16. 
Whenever any school district shall for two successive years, neglect to maintain 
a public school as required by law, it shall be the duty of the supervisors of the 
town containing the district, within thirty days from the expiration of the two 
years aforesaid, to attach said district to such other adjoining district or districts 
in the town as they shall judge proper; and if the district be a joint district, 
then the supervisors of the several towns embracing parts thereof shall, within 
the said thirty days, dissolve such joint district, and immediately proceed to 
attach the several parts thereof to other districts in their respective towns, as 
hereinbefore provided. And whenever any district shall become extinguished 
by reason of the attachment of its territory to some other district or districts, 
the supervisors of the town or towns embracing such district shall take charge 
of the property belonging to the same, at the time of its extinguishment, dispose 
of the same by grant or otherwise, and apply the proceeds to the discharge of 
its debts, paying over the remainder, if any, to the treasurer of the district to 
which the territory has been attached, in proportion to the valuation of the 
property attached to each, as appears from the last assessment roll of the town 
or towns. 

SecTION 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after -its 
passage. 

Approved February 26, 1873. 


(2.) Chapter 156. 
AN ACT in relation to the education of children of the county poor. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented tn senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Secrion 1. Whenever any person of lawful school age shall be maintained at 
the public charge, such person shall be deemed for school purposes, residents of 
any school district in which they may habitually live. 

ECTION 2. In case the person be so maintained by the county, the county 
board ,of supervisors shall, for each jyear, allow to any district in which such 
person may attend school, an amount for each person so attending, which shall 
be equal to the amount expended in that year for each pupil in such district for 
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‘school purposes, which amount shall be reckoned by the district ofticers, with- 
out reference to the number of pauper children stiendine the school, and in case 
such person be maintained by any town, such town board of supervisors shall 
allow to any dissrict in which they.attend school, an amount which shall be 
reckoned in the same manner as herein provided in cases where the pupils are 
maintained by the county. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pas- 
sage. 

Approved March 13, 1873. 

(3.) Chapter 281. : 

AN ACT to amend chapter one hundred and fifty-five of the general laws of 
1863, entitled “an act to codify the laws of the state relating to common 
schools.” 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Section 1. Section forty-eight of chapter one hundred and fifty-five of the 
general laws of 1863, entitled “an act to codify the laws of the state relating to 
common schools,” is hereby amended so %as to read as follows: ‘Section 48. 
The said district board shall have the care and keeping of the school house and 
other property belonging to the district, except so far as the same shall be espe- 
cially confided to the care of the clerk, including all books purcnased by the dis - 
tricts for the use of any children; and the said district board shall have power 
to purchase a record book, in which the proceedings of the meetings of the dis- 
trict and of the district board shall be recorded, and a book for keeping in prop- 
er form the treasurer’s accounts, together with such blanks and stationery as 
are necessary for. doing the business of the district in an orderly and business- 
like manner, and such charts, maps, globes and school apparatus as they may 
deem necessary, not exceeding seventy-five dollars in amount in any one year ; 
and the clerk of such district shall include the amount of such purchases in the 
next annual tax to collected in such district; said charts, maps, globes and ap- 
paratus shall be such as may have been approved by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, or by the county superintendent of the county in which said dis- 
trict is located, as of a character suitable for use in the schools of the state; and 
provided further, that such purchases shall be unanimously approved at a reg- 
ular meeting of said board, at which all the members thereof shall be present.” 

Section 2. Section six of chapter one hundred and eleven of the general 
laws of 1867, is hereby repealed. 

Approved March 19, 1878. 

(4) Chapter 300. 


AN ACT to amend section one, chapter one hundred and sixty-four, general 
laws of 1872, entitled an act to amend section one of chapter seventy-five, 
general laws of 1866, entitled an act to amend section sixty-eight, chapter 
ten of the revised statutes entitled “the state superintendent,” and to add a 
new section to said chapter seventy-five of the general laws of 1866. 


The people cf the state of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. Section one of chapter one hundred and sixty-four of the general 
laws of 1872 is hereby amended by adding thereto the following words: “ And 
in case satisfactory evidence shall be laid before the state superintendent that in 
consequence of a mistake by a town clerk or other officer, money was not ap- 
portioned for and received by any school district from the income of the school 
fund, to which said district was legally entitled by reason of having maintained 
five months’ school during the last preceeding school year, the said state super- 
intendent is hereby authorized and directed to apportion to said district from 
said fund, the amount of money to which it shall be found entitled; provided 
that no such apportioment shall be made unless the application and evidence in 
regard thereto shall be laid before the state superintendent within two years 
from the time when such mistake occurred. 

SrcTion 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pub- 
lication, and shall be construed to cover mistakes made, as recited in the pre- 
vious section, in the years 1871 and 1872. 

Approved March 19, 1873. 
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(5).—Chapter 276. 
AN ACT concerning truant children and absentees from school. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 


Section 1. Each of the cities in this state is hereby authorized and empow 
ered to organize and establish truant schools for the instruction and attendance 
of habitual truants, wandering about in the streets or public places of any such 
city, having no lawful occupation or business and not attending school, between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years; and also to make and enforce all such ordi- 
nances, rules and by-laws, respecting such children as shall be deemed most con- 
ducive to their welfare and the good order of such city. 

Section 2. Any child convicted of being an habitual truant, or of wandering 
about in the streets or public places of any city, having no lawful occupation or 
business, and not attending school, between the ages of seven and sixteen years, 
may in the discretion of the justice or court having jurisdiction of the case, be 
committed to any such truant school,provided for the purpose under the author- 
ity of the next preceding section, for such time, not exceeding two years, as such 
justice or court may determine. And the police authorities after such convic- 
tion and sentence, are authorized and directed to enforce the daily attendance of 
such children, at the truant school so established: provided, they are found wan- 
dering in the streets. 

Section 3. Such justices of the peace and other judicial officers and courts 
as have criminal jurisdiction, shall have jurisdiction of all offenses under this 
act, and under the ordinances and by-laws which may be passed or ordained 
under the authority thereof. 

Section 4. This act shall take eftect and be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 

Approved March 19, 1873. 


(6.) Chapter 60. 
AN ACT to facilitate the collection of money owing from school districts to 
the trust funds of this state. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows : a 


Section 1. In addition to the statements now required by law of a school 
district applying for a loan from any of the trust funds of this state, there shall 
be tunitaieed, if the application be from a joint district, a statement showing 
the assessed valuation of such district in its several parts, so that the valuation 
of so much of it as lies in any town of which it is a part may be readily known. 
And such statement, together with the statement in aggregate now required by 
law, shall be taken as the true valuation by the secretary of state, until an 
amended statement is made. 

SEcTION 2. The secretary of state shall, in every year, furnish to the county 
clerk of each county in this state in which lies any school district or part of 
district which has effected a loan from any of the trust funds the amount which 
will be due from such district at the same time that he furnishes to that officer 
a statement of the state tax. It shall be the duty of the county clerk, on re- 
ceiving such statement, to include the amount due from such district in his ap- 
portionment of state taxes to the town, but. it shall be carried out in separate 
column, and the district from which it shall be due shall be specified. The 
town clerk shall charge such amount on his tax roll, to the district upon which 
it belongs, and the tax shall be collected by the town treasurer, and paid with 
the state tax to the county treasurer, who shall pay it to the state treasurer with 
the state taxes. And similarly in the case of joint districts, the amount due 
from such part of the district as lies in any town shall be collected in the same 
manncr as above provided in cases where the district lies wholly in one town. 

Srcrion 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pas- 
sage. 

Approved February 26, 1873. 
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Query and GSerap ABox. 


As the “Box” is getting pretty full each month, we must hereafter decline 
answers to questions which have already been sufficiently answered in previous 
numbers; and where several answers to one question, substantially the same are 
received, we must be content with giving one, and the names of the several 
respondents. We omit good answers to questions 126, 127,128 and 132, from 
our frequent and attentive correspondent, D. M., on this account. We have 
much matter left over for next month. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


124.--Wherein does the Constitution of the United States differ from the Con- 
stitution of Wisconsin ? 

They differ in being neither alike, nor yet unlike. The United States Consti- 
tution guarantees certain fundamental rights to the people of the United States, 
provides the machinery of the general government, adjusts the relation of the 
States, etc., ete. The Constitution of Wisconsin assures to the people of the 
State the enjoyment of those guaranteed rights, together with others not incon- 
sistent therewith. The United States Constitution furnishes an outline chart of 
government, outside of which State Constitutions must not go, but within which 
they may supply such details as are consistent with the general design.—S. D.F. 


121.—Is the school law, requiring the constitution of the United States and of 
the state to be taught in the common schools of the state desirable and whole- 
some ? 

Admitting that some knowledge of the constitution of our government is 
necessary to the faithful discharge of the duties of a citizenship, it follows that 
such knowledge should be imparted to our future citizens, and since it is not 
likely to be given elsewhere, we must regard the law requiring it to be taught 
in our schools as “ desirable and wholesome.” 


126.—When and by whom was America first discovered ? 

Every school boy will answer, as every school mother and mistress has taught 
him that “ CoLumBus discovered America in 1492; and this in face of history 
that assures us that it was discovered by Northmen in A. D. 1000. But the fact 
that the country was then inhabited proves that it must have been discovered by 
somebody at an earlier period. Relics of a race more civilized than the Indian, 
found in various parts of America, shows that not even “ Poor Lo” can boast 
of being the first discoverer of America, and renders the pursuit of any intelli- 
gent answer to the query profitless. When the American continent arose from 
the bed of the primitive ocean, the All-Seeing Eye first discovered it. Here let 
us rest.—S. D. F. 

America is supposed to have been discovered by Brarnz, son of HERIULF 
Barpson, while on a voyage from Iceland to Greenland, in the year 986. He 
was carried by a north-east wind and current, to the south, till he struck the 
coast of America, and then by an opposite wind along the coats of Newfound- 
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land and Labrador, till he reached Greenland. BrARNE is said not to have 
landed on the continent of América.—A. J. PATTER, Stevens Point. ; 

128.—“I had nothing else to eat” is equivalent to “I had no other thing to 
eat;”’ other, is an adjective belonging to thing —V. U., Hagle, and 8. D. F. 


130.—If the democratic theory of government is the correct one, is it not as 
good for children of a smaller, as those “of a larger growth;” and should it not 
be applied in the government of schools? 

Democratic government is based on the supposition that the governed know 
their rights and their duties. If you have a school of such scholars, why not 
apply democratic government ?—Marratas ScuaFrer, Muscoda. 

Second Answer.—I will answer the above with another question which I think 
must be satisfactorily settled before conceding the right of self government to 
scholars. If the democratic theory of government is the correct one, is it notas 
good for children of a smaller as those “of a larger growth,” and should it not 
be applied in the government of children at home—ReEx, Appleton. 


Third Answer.—The lesson of self government has yet to be learned by chil- 
dren who attend public schools. Both mind and body being'immature, it is too 
much to expect them capable of possessing the judgment necessary to a demo_ 
cratic form of government in the school.—LrEan Car. 


181. Has the earth more than two motions? Has it a motion of greater and 
less inclination ? 

Besides it motion on its axis and its motion round the sun, the earth has a 
“tilting”? motion which causes the equator to pass under the vertical rays of the 
sun twice every year, viz: the 21st of March and the 21st of September.—Rex, 
Appleton. 


133.—A man and boy can drink a barrel of water in 52} days. In what time 
will each drink it, if it take the boy 101 days longer than the man? 

[We have been furnished with a second algebraic solution, by W. J. HuauEs, 
of Cambria, making the time for the man 100; days, and for the boy 110},; 
also, with a second answer by arithmetic, making the man’s time 28} days, and 
the boy’s 312 days. The question must be understood to mean, “in what time 
will each drink it alone, if,’ etc. In this case it is evident that it will require 
either of them a longer time than that in which both drink it; therefore the 
arithmetical answers are wrong.] 


184.—Who will explain the words, in regard to Bonaparte, on p. 34, McGuffy’s 
Fifth Reader, first paragraph, “the orphan of St. Louis”? 

Napoleon Bonaparte was partly educated at 1’ Ecole de St. Cyr, a charitable 
military school founded by King Louis (the one to whom the priest referred, 
when, at the instant that the head was severed from the body of Louis XVI., he 
exclaimed, “Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven’’); it was especially age 
for the orphan sons of deceased military men.—LEAuH Car. 

135.—The area of a right-angled triangle is 30 square rods; the sum of the 
sides is 30 rods; required the length of each side. 

Let «=perpendicular, and y=base; then 30—(e+y)=hypothenuse. Since the 


area is 80, we have Y — 30; and since the sum of the sides is 80, yv2?+7°=80— 
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(vx+y). From these equations, y=12 and a=5. The hypothenuse=30—(12+5) 
=13. Hence the sides are 5, 12, 13.—V. U., Hagle. 

[Answered also by W. Huauxs, Cambria, and A. 8. L., Sparta, who give longer 
solutions, but with the same results. ] 


138.—Is the word “ newspaporial ”’ admissible ? 

Any word that conveys a meaning not expressed by another and shorter word, 
is admissible, always providing the public understands it. Writers most pro- 
lific in ideas are most economical of language, using few phrases or sentences 
where a single word will serve as well.—S. D. F. 

Why not; only be a little more liberal, and form verbs also from “newspa- 
per,” say with a Greek ending, either in ézo or azo, so: newspaperizo, or newspa- 
perazo. Think of the acoustic pleasure of hearing a dozen or two of newsboys 
running through the streets with the shrill shout: newspaperizo, izo, izo, ete., 
waking up the musical talents of all the roosters and turkey-gobblers within 
hearing distance, to fall inin chorus. May be that all the Bridgets within hear- 
ing, induced by congenial sound, would fall in with a hearty sneeze. Or take 
the other suffix, azo, and imagine how the several larynxes of hens, guineas, 
ducks, frogs, etc., would be tickled to make them fall in and give us such a con- 
cert. So, let ushave the full improvement by all means.—M. Suarer, Muscoda. 


189. [Definitions to various words required.] 

Is not Mousignare a corruption of Monseigneur? Literally, my Lord. It is 
applied to church dignitaries in France. 

Kindergarten, literally child’s garden, an infant school on the Pestalozzian 
plan. 

Darwinism is the theory of development. It is by no means new, but has 
been, to some extent, popularized by Prof. Darwrn, who has published books in 
support of it. He contends that the human family are developments of the lower 
orders of creation. 

Muscovite, 2 Russian, Muscovy being the ancfent name of Russia. 

Louvre, a palace in Paris, once inhabited by the monarch. Now chiefly noted 
for its splendid collection of paintings. 

Calsomining, the process of putting calsomine on walls of rooms, is similar to 

_ whitewashing, but considered superior. [Is it not simply whitening ?] 

Tristan and Isolde, a hero and heroine of the ancient romance. The three 
kings of Orient are similar characters. 

Escurial, a magnificent palace built by Philip II. of Spain, near Madrid. It 
was raised to the memory of St. Lawrence, whose interposition Philip ascribed 
the victory of the battle of St. Quentin. It was built in the shape of a gridiron, 
that saint having suffered martyrdom by being roasted on a gridiron. It con- 
tained valuable paintings and other mementoes of by-gone ages. I believe it was 
burned lately. 

Alhambra, an ancient Moorish palace, in the province of Granada, in Spain; 
said to be able to lodge and entertain 40,000 persons. The Moors were van- 
quished by Ferdinand and Isabella; and Boabdil, the last Moorish king of 
Grenada, surrendered January 6, 1492. 


Schreiberzite—(should it not be Schriebezdt ?)—meaning writing time. 
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Plug Uglies, a name given to the roughs of New York. [First in Baltimore 9] 
Decaleomania, a species of fancy-work, fashionable for two or three years past. 
Neibelungen.—Is it not Niebelungen?—a German poem of ancient times. 

Old Catholics.—Those who still deny the doctrine of the Infallibility of the 
Pope, to distinguish them from those who agree with the decision of the late 
Ecumenical Council. 

Passion Play.—A play acted ina village in the Hartz mountains, representing 
the last week of the life of Jesus Christ —LEan Can. 


Beteigeuze.—A star of the first magnitude in the right shoulder of Orion, near 
the milky way. 


Kindelgarten.—(Garden for’children), beautiful name of the place, where ac- 
cording to Froebel’s system, children learn from objects, play and take exercise. 


Jeunesse Doree—(for golden youth), the youth of the rich and the aristo- 
cratic. 


Satis Saptentes.—Has no meaning as it stands. For sapientes it should be the 
dative sing. French, sapienti satis, or, as generally used: sat, the short form 
for satis. To the wise, enough; or in common parlance, the knowing will 
take the hint. 


Boor.—(Hollandish ; German, Bauer), one who (bauts) cultivates the earth —M. 
ScuaFrFER, Muscoda. 


[Mr. 8. explains “ Old Catholics,” and “ Escurial,’ briefly, as does Lean Car, 
above, more fully.] 


140.—Whiat is the difference in the construction of the following sentences? 
T ordered him to make a wagon. I told him to make a wagon. I wish him 
to make a wagon. 

Grammatically considered, these expressions are alike; ‘‘I,” the grammatical 
subject in all, “ ordered,” “ told” and “ wish,” respectively the grammatical pre- 
dicates, limited in such case by the objective element, “him to make a wagon.” 
G. M. B., Wausau; also by 8. D. F., to the same effect. 

141.—Analyze and parse, “You have taken me prisoner.” 

You is the logical and grammatical subject; have taken me prisoner—logical 
predicate; have taken, grammatical, limited by me, the objective element; and 
prisoner is an adverbial element. 

Parsing.—You is a pro., 2d pers., sing. or plu., com. g., nom. JZave taken is a 
verb, irr., trans., act., indic., pres., perf., etc. Meis a pro., per., 1st pers., sing. c. 
g., obj. Prisoner is a n., com., 3d per., sing., c. g., obj. But the noun, “ prisoner,” 
has no governing word; its office is clearly adverbial, describing the manner of 
the taking and making the expression equivalent to: “You have captured 
me.”—G. M. B., Wausau. 


The only question that can arise in parsing the above sentence is in the dispo- 
sition of the word “prisoner.” We cannot call prisoner the object of “have 
taken,” unless I was a prisoner before being taken; which is probably not the 
idea intended to be conveyed. The word tells for what purpose I was taken, and 
is therefore an element in some adverbial phrase, and might be rendered thus: 
I was taken as a prisoner. Some grammarians would call it the object 
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of the verb “ have taken,” (see Clark’s grammar, page 210); but the act expressed 
does not terminate on prisoner, since the condition of being a prisoner is an 
after consequence of the act of taking.—S. D. F. 


“ Have taken,” in this expression, governs two objectives, the same as “have 
made” in the sentence, “ you have made me prisoner.” “Me” is the direc 
object and “ prisoner ” is the indirect or predicate object—M. E. C., River Falls, 


142.—Parse back, in this connection—“ back to thy punishment!!” 


According to the “books,” back, in the expression—“back to thy punish- 
ment,” is an adverb, limiting go, understood, but there is no objection to calling 
it a verb, equivalent to return. That it is a verb in this sentence, may be seen 
by comparing it ‘with the following: 

“ Back ruffians, back; nor dare to tread 
Too near the body of my dead,” 
In which it is clearly a verb.—G. M. B., Wausau. 


S. D. F., M.E C., River Falls, and L. H. Bratnarp, Amherst, consider “ back” 
an adverb, modifying go, understood, the predicate of the imperative sentence. 

143.—What is the predicate in this sentence—‘* How dv you do?” 

This repetition of “do,” I regard as an idiomatic redundancy. The meaning, 
if it has any, may be expressed thus: How do you, or, you do how. In this 
sense the verb “do,” is intransitive, and equivalent to behave or conduct. If the 
verb “do” is considered as transitive in the sentence given, one is a principal, 
and the other an auxiliary verb.—S. D. F. 


“Do-do.” The first “do” is the auxilidry, used in questions and emphatic 
expressions.—M. E. C., River Falls. 


145.—What kind of a substance is “ borax,” and where found ? 


Borax is the “ biborate of soda; a salt formed by a combination of boracic 
acid with soda. It was originally obtained from a lake in Thibet.”—W. 


146.—Who was Michael Angelo? 


Michael Angelo was a great sculptor, architect and painter. He was born 
A. D. 1474, in the neighborhood of Florence. When quite young he made the 
celebrated statue of a “sleeping Cupid,” which was sent to Rome, where it was 
pronounced to be superior to anything before produced. Shortly after he was 
invited to Rome where he devoted himself to close study, and executed several 
marvelous works. By the novelty and grandeur of his style he created quite a 
new era in the arts. He designed the celebrated church of St. Peter, at Rome, 
the largest and grandest in the world, as well as the magnificent monument of 
the tomb of Pope Julius XI. One of his greatest works was the painting of the 
roof of the Sistine chapel in the Vatican, which he completed in a year and 
eight months. He died A. D. 1568, in his eighty-ninth year. He was buried in 
Rome, but afterwards removed to the church of Sta Croce at Florence, where so 
many of the great men of Italy have found their last resting place. —F. G. C., 
Butler. 


149.—A father, on dying, directed in his will that his property, which con- 
sisted of one complete section of land in the extreme northeast part of the town- 
ship in which he resided, should be divided among his children, which con- 
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sisted of one son and four daughters, in the following manner, viz.: The son 
was to have the northwest quarter of the section as his portion. Each daughter 
was to have an equal portion of the remaining three-fourths of the section; but 
it was to be divided in such a way that each portion was to be exactly the same 
shape and size. A diagram of the section, showing each child’s farm, also a de- 
scription of each farm, according to government survey, is solicited. 

Description of the Farms.—1. The son’s: N. 
W. Vi of Sec. No. 1.—2. The first daughter’s, | 
Nig of NEY {and §. B. } of N.E. Se 1 rk. 
1.—3. The 2d Pi s, 8. oy, of 8S. E. ¥ and | 
N.E. ¥ of 8. E. 4 Sec. 1.—4. The 3d duh | 
ter’s, S "Y of S.W. ¥ and N.W. ¥ of 8S. W. 2 | 
Sec. 1.—5. The 4th auger 8, S. WW. yy of N. 
E. 4, N. W. ¥ of 8. E. 4, and N.E. Y of 8. 
W. 4 of tg 1. Each daughter would, of | 
course, have 3 of a section, or 120 acres. The 4 | 
five farms are ‘indloated in the diagram by the 
numerals 1, 2,3,4 and 5. Answers, with the required diagram, were furnished 
by C. E. Bueuz, Sun Prairie; F. G. C., Butler; M. E. Capy, River Falls; N. 
Darrow, Reedsburgh; 8. D. F., Packwaukee; Joon HarpGRove, Forest; W. 
Hopkins, Eagle Point; E. H. Jansen, Cedarburg; A. A. Krause, Greenfield; 
N. B. Prentice, Dakota; J. R. Rateu, Hazel Green; E. H. Spraaue, Stock- 
bridge, and V. U., Eagle. 

150.—Are the winters and summers of the north and south temperate zones of 
the same temperature ? 

I consider not. I consider that we have in this zone a cooler summer and a 
milder winter for this simple reason: When we, in this zone, have winter, the 
earth is'in that part of its orbit which is 2,000,000 of miles nearer to the sun than 
it is when they, in the south temperate zone, have their winter; and when we, 
in this zone, have summer, we have it when the earth is in that part of its orbit 
which is 2,000,000 of miles farther from the sun than itis when they in the south 
temperate zone have their summer. Therefore, since the sun is the chief source 
of heat, we must, by necessary consequence, have a milder winter and a cooler 
summer.—JOHN HARDGROVE, Forest- 











150.—Theoretically they are, but practically the unequal distribution and con- 
formation of the land, and the influence of ocean currents materially modify the 
temperature.—S. D. F. 
NEW QUESTIONS. 


* The wind orsome other mischief- maker wafted away a long list of new 
questions sent us by various parties. Unless replaced we cannot give them. 


155. In Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, page 1519, we find the following sen- 
tences, designed to illustrate the intransitive use of the verb wish: “I wish 
above all things that thou mayest prosper.”” Some ills we wish for when we 
wish to live. I wish that it may not prove some omnious token of misfortune to 
have met with such a miseras Iam.” Is the verb used intransitively in al/ or any 
of these sentences ?—G. M. B., Wausau. 


156. Parse with his army in the following sentence: The general, with his 
army, was taken prisoner.—J0. 
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157. A man bought a piece of land for $3,000, agreeing to pay seven per cent, 
interest, and to pay principal and interest in five equal annual installments. 
How much was the annual payment ?— C. C. McIntyre, Hl Paso. 


158. What causes the inclination of the axis of the earth from the plane of 
its orbit, and what power acting upon the earth causes its daily motion on its 
axis? —W. H., Hagle Point. 


SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY PEN. 


Statistics of Idiocy.—Every five years the French government has a census 
taken of the idiots and lunatics of France, and it has been found that the four 
years from 1865 to 1869 show an increase of 30.389 idiots, which is out of all 
proportion, as compared with the increase of population. Physicians say that 
this sad phenomenon is owing to the looseness of morals, the disregard of the 
marriage tie and consequently decrease of family-life, absynthe, and late hours 
among Frenchwomen, especially since the beginning of the second empire. 


A Dangerous Fashion —While the number of deaths from tight lacing have 
decreased about 88 per cent., the mortality among women from diseases of the 
brain has increased 70 per cent. Let noman imagine that woman is being killed 
by brain-work, or the effects of the woman’s right’s movement! One reason is 
her increasing appetite for alcholic drinks, and another is the present mode of 
loading her head with masses of false hair. This produces an unnatural tem- 
perature of the head, and prevents the proper ventilation of the skin, while per- 
spiration is either suppressed or stimulated beyond the requirements of health. 


Statistics of the Human Race—Of the 1280 millions of human beings now 
inhabiting the world, 91,554 die every day, each pulsation of the heart signalling 
the death of a human being. The mean duration of life is only 33 years. About 
one quarter of the world’s population die before the age of seven, one-half before 
the age of seventeen. Only one out of 10,000 reaches the ripe old age of 100: 
one out of 500, that of 90; one out of 100, that of 60 years. Out of 1000 indi- 
viduals that reach the age of 70, 43 are priests and orators; 43 are laborers; 32 
are soldiers; 30 are farmers; 29 are lawyers and engineers; 27 are professors of 
colleges, and only 24 are doctors. The human race speaks 3,642 languages (and 
idioms ?), and has 1000 religious systems! 


Anatomical Guriosities—The Anatomical Museum at Marburg, in Germany, 
contains the skeleton of a man which measures 7 feet, and one of eight feet is 
to be seen ina London museum. Recently, Prof. Hyrr1, in Vienna, exhibited 
to the students a thigh-bone 33 inches in length, which according to the recog- 
nized laws of proportion, would make the size of its former owner nine feet. This 
anatomical curiosity was found in one of the catacombs of Vienna. 


The Illuminators of the Deep.—It is now well known that the phosphorescence 
of the ocean is caused by the innumerable cnfusorta of the species noctiluca 
miliaris, which have the appearance of a minute globules. If put into a bottle 
and shaken, the phoshorescence of these tiny illuminators increases. The addi- 
tion of a little alcohol will cause them to emit avery brilliant light, and the ap- 
plication of electricity has a similar effect; hence it is supposed that this pecul- 
iarity is produced by excitements of any kind. 


3—[Vol. III.—No. 3.], 
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_ De Gustibus, Hte—Frogs are being exported from Belgium to France at the 
rate of 260,000 per month, during the the proper seasons. Most of them are sent 
to Paris, Rheims and Nancy. The heads are cut off and sold to the cuisiniéres 
of hospitals, who make soup out of them, while the body is purchase at the res- 
taruants where they furnish the chief ingredients for mock-turtle soup. 


CONTRIBUTED BY D. M. 


The Backsheesh.—Y ou will only need to get among the Arabs, in order to as- 
certain the meaning of this omnipresent word, which ever rings in the ear of 
the traveler, from his first landing in Egypt till his final departure of Syria. It 
means a gift or gratuity, something more than one’s just deserts. When one has 
performed a service for you, if he has done it faithfully and well, he not only 
expects the compensation agreed upon, but also a backsheesh, or a small gratuity, 
by way of present. Servants and laborers. all look for it; loafers and hangers-on 
are constantly watching for an opportunity to lift a finger for you, that they may 
claim it; beggars swarm around you continually, imploring for it; children run 
after you and clamor for it. All travelers of all tribes hear it and learn it, and 
it will become incorporated into every living language. These facts concerning 
the backsheesh have been given to the public by an eminent divine, and can be 
regarded as correct. 

Painting on Glass.—A Brussels paper mentions the discovery of a manuscript, 
dated 1527, which explained the ancient method of extracting colors from met- 
als, minerals, herbs and flowers, for the purpose of painting on glass. It shows 
the manner in which the colors are to be applied; and describes the way in 
which the glass, destined to receive the colors, is to be prepared. The discovery 
of this process is of some interest; for after all the modern discoveries in chem- 
istry, there are colors to be found in ancient stained glass which we are now un- 
able to imitate. 

Living Writers.—The number of living writers was calculated by Malte Brun, 
about twenty years ago, to be 12,000. Such a body, he observes, were they not 
divided among themselves, might govern the world; but that the republic of 
authors was paralyzed, by three contending principles—attachment to particular 
sects in Germany, party spir¢dt in England, and self interest in France. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose, that the number of living writers far exceeds the above 
to-day ? 

Another Use for Grapes.—Prohibitionists will be gratified to know that some 
of the largest vineyard proprietors in California have discovered another use 
for grapes besides that of making them into wine. They believe that raisins, 
equal to those of Malaga, can be made from them, and they have already entered 
upon the experiment quite extensively. The Muscat and Tokay grapes are those 
most employed, and there is every reason to believe that America, in the course 
of a few years, will not be obliged to go abroad for her raisins. - 

Dress in the Fourteenth Century—What would present a more fantastic 
appearance than an English fop, in the fourteenth century. He wore long 
pointed shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or silver chains; hose of one color 
on one leg, and of another color on the other; short breeches which did not reach 
to the middle of his thighs; a coat, one half black and the other half white or 
blue; a long beard; a silk hood buttoned under his chin, embroidered with 
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grotesque figures of animals, dancing men, weapons of war, etc., and sometimes 
ornamented with gold, silver and precious stones. This mode of dress was com- 
mon in the reign of Edward III. The dress of the gay and fashionable ladies, 
who frequented the public diversions of these times, was not less singular and 
unbecoming. They wore pretty colored tunics, each half being a different color. 
Their tippets were very short; their caps remarkably little and wrapt about 
their heads with cords. Their girdle and pouches were ornamented with gold 
and silver, and they carried short swords by their sides. The head-dress of the 
ladies underwent many changes during this period. They were often enor- 
mously high, rising almost three feet above their head, in the shape of sugar- 
loaves, with streamers of silk flowing from the top of them to the ground. 


Cure for Rheumatism.—Boil a kettle of potatoes, and bathe the parts affected 
with the water in which the potatoes were boiled, as hot as can be applied, im- 
mediately before retiring. The pains will be removed or at least greatly allevi- 
ated by the next morning. The most obstinate rheumatic pains are known to 
have been cured by one application of this novel and simple remedy. I do not 
intend to obtrude opinions, which the medical profession have the best right to 
give, nor ever to turn quacks, but the above is so harmless that it is deserving of 
a trial by all thus affected. 

Subjugated Animals—Animals that have been tamed by man, with a few 


exceptions, have pendulous ears and tails. Wild animals on the contrary, pos- 
sess a perfect muscular control over these appendages. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


It will be a great convenience to us, if as many of our subscribers as can do 
so without inconvenience to’ themselves, will remit subscriptions due for the 
current volume. We tender thanks to those who have remembered us already. 
To wait until subscriptions run out, or longer, before we get them, obliges us to 
use private funds or borrow money, to keep paper-maker and printer on good 
terms. F 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We are informed by Prof. D. McGrecor, who, as vice president, becomes the 
presiding officer, since the lamented death of president J. K. Purpy, that the 
next annual meeting will be held im Sparta, July 8, 9 and 10. The Opera House 
and High School Building are tendered for the use of the Association, free of 
charge. Ladies, who are members of the Association, will be entertained free, 
by the citizens, and the hotels will offer accommodations to gentlemen at re- 
duced rates. The leading railroads have already signified their willingness to 
pass members at one and one-fifth fares for the round trip. Superintendent 
Harris, of St. Louis, and Dr. Fow.er, of the N. W. University, at Evanston, 
are among the promised speakers from abroad. The programme will be given, 
probably next month, in full. 
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EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 


The following persons have been appointed examiners for state certificates for 
the current year: Prof. ALEXANDER Kerr, Madison; Miss Mantua C. Hazarp, 
Oshkosh; I. N. Srewarr, Manitowoc. 

The examination will be held at Sparta, the week preceding the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, beginning at 744 o’clock, Tuesday evening, July 
Ist, 1873. 

The following studies are required: 1. Fora state certificate for five years, a 
successful examination in the studies now required for a ist grade county 
certificate with the addition of English literature and the rudiments of mental 
philosophy. The applicant must present satisfactory evidence of success in teach- 
ing for at least three terms. 

(2). Fora state certificate for life, of the second grade, a successful examina- 
tion in orthoepy and orthography, arithmetic, penmanship, English grammar, 
reading, geography, U. S. history, elementary algebra, plane geometry, (6 
books,) natural philosophy, physiology, English literature, constitutions of 
United States and of state of Wisconsin, theory and practice of teaching and the 
rudiments of botany and mental philosophy. 

(8). For a state certificate for life, first grade, a successful examination in 
the studies required for a second grade state certificate, and in the rudiments 
of zoology, chemistry, geology and political economy. 

Applicants for either grade of life certificates, must present satisfactory evi- 
dence of successful teaching for at least néne terms. All stationery needed, will 
be furnished by the examiners. 

Applicants who fail in any of the studies required for either of the above cer- 
tificates, limited or unlimited, may present themselves for examination in such 

studies within one year from July 1, 1873. A re-examination in the studies in 
which they were successful will not be demanded. 

Why should we not have inter-State certificates? The question was mooted at 
the Convention of County Superintendents and Teachers in December last, and 
a resolution presented by Prof. B. M. Reynoups, was adopted favoring the plan, 

Teachers who have passed an examination in one State and obtained its high- 
est certificate ought to be admitted to teach in another State on the same grade 

of certificate. Prof. W. A. De La Martyr, in behalf of friends of the move- 
ment, is calling the attention of the Superintendents of Public Instruction in 
the different States to the subject, and requesting them to bring it before the 
State legislatures at the proper time. 


SCHOOOL APPARATUS. 


By reading a law printed on page 136, it will be seen that district boards can 
purchase school apparatus, annually, to an amount not exceeding $75. This 
power needs to be exercised with much discretion and caution. It is a waste of 
money, to put any thing in the school-room that will not be used, but only tum- 
bled about and destroyed. The things most needed are some reading charts, a 
numerical frame, a map of Wisconsin, of the United States, and of the world; a 
globe, a clock and a thermometer. If more is obtained, it may be writing charts, 
additional maps, a microscope, drawing charts, a color chart, cube root block, 
geometrical forms, and charts illustrating physiology and natural history. It is 
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best to begin with a small expenditure, and the board should not go much in ad- 
vance of the district or teacher. 

Agents will be in the field, recommending this, that and the other thing. Itis 
best, as a rule, to beware of them. Lists of articles will be made up, by responsi- 
ble dealers, and upon the approval of the state or county superintendent, pur- 
chases can be made according to the wants and ability of districts. The state 
superintendent will issue some official suggestions and recommendations, as soon 
as requisite arrangements can be made. In the meantime, let no board allow it- 
self to be imposed upon by unscrupulous agents. 

Whenever any apparatus is obtained, let suitable arrangements be made at once 
for its preservation, when not in use. A case for globe, etc.,is needed. Ifa dis- 
trict library is procured, one case may be made for both books and apparatus. A 
small closet, with lock and key, is useful. Supt. Terry makes an excellent sug- 
gestion, in this number, in regard to Webster’s Dictionary—that it have a stand 
of its own, from which it shall not be removed. This may be made like a lect- 
ern or desk, ina church, for the Bible, and if the dictionary is confined in its 
place, so much the better. See the article, on a former page. 


New Map or Wisconsin.—We are pleased to learn that Srnas CHAPMAN 
Esq., of Milwaukee, is about to issue a new map of the State. The specimen 
exhibited to us is avery handsome map iadeed, and well executed. It shows all 
the railroads, stations and post offices, as well as towns and counties, and em- 
braces the Northern Peninsula of Michigan. Arrangments will be made, we 
understand, by and by, to furnish it very low, in quantities, for public schools. 
A map of the State is one of the first things to which school-boards should di- 
rect their attention, under the new law above mentioned. 


GroLocicaL SuRvEY.—The Legislature has provided for a new Geological 
Survey of the State. No former survey we believe has been anything like com- 
plete. The next we trust will be made so, and fruitful in good results. This 
depends, however, upon the competency of the men entrusted with the work. A 
chief Geologist is to be appointed by the Governor, and not to exceed four as- 
sistants, one of whom must bea skillful analytical chemist and assayer. The 
survey is to commence by the first of June next, or as soon thereafter as practi- 
cable, beginning with the counties of Ashland and Douglas, and the entire sur- 
vey is to be completed within four years from its commencement. 


Tuer Tuirp InstiTUTE Conpuctor.—The appropriate committee of the Board 
of Normal Regents have appointed Mr. A. Satispury, late Principal at Brod- 
head, as a Professor in the Whitewater Normal School, and devolved upon him 
the Institute work of that district. He has entered vigorously upon his duties, 
and has attended Institutes in La Crosse and Sauk counties. This week, April 
7-12, he is in St. Croix county, at Hudson. 


OuR NEIGHBOR “ The National Normal’’ does not believe that school journals 
should walk on stilts, put on airs or die of dignity. Neither do we. May we 
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not suggest that possibly there may be a tendency on the part of some journals 
who wish to be different from every body else, to go to the other extreme—to jam 
the hat down on one side of the cranium, sally out, flourish a shillelah and hit 
every head that presents itself, just to show that they are alive? However, we 
can pardon a great many offenses against good taste in such journals if they 
will but manifest life. 


Tue Nationa Norma says: “It is urged against educationalists, educa- 
tional associations and journals with too much truth, that they eternally discuss 
questions which the well informed have settled longago. * * * * The real 
issues of to-day are few, they could be named in six sentences. They are so 
distinct, so momentous, so closely related to the commonest educational experi- 
ence, that were they concertedly pointed out to our profession, they would be 
easily grappled, speedity adopted and their beneficial effects realized. 

Will our friend HoLBrooxk please tell us what these issues are in six sentences 
(or more). We promise him that we will do our very best to bring about the state 
of things he desires, to have the editors of educational journals and leading 
educators dust themselves of ‘the everlasting ages,’ pull the cotton of seclusion 
out of their ears; take from their eyes the dingy spectacles of ancient theory; 
put aside the curtains of useless scholarship; raise the window of their false 
foolish dignity, and look out upon this present powerful, groaning age.” It will 
kick up a tremendous dust to do it. Many bales of cotton may be the result of 
our labors, there will be spectacles enough for a wholesale and retail dealer in 
optical instruments, but we will spare no pains to hasten the glorious consum- 
mation. 


Tue Cuicaco TEACHER is bright, pert, sparkling, self-contained and happy. 
It says: “ Most educational journals are pedantic, correct and stupid; a few 
others are fresh and vigorous, and ‘only one in the Union is truly practical.” 
Which is the one? Not the National Nomral, for that“‘makes the most awk. 
ward attempt at being practical.” Not the Illinois Schoolmaster, for that “is 
simply puerile in its efforts to help teachers in their work.” Which one is it, 
then? We leave our readers to guess. 

In a poem we learned for declamation, when a lad, occurred the verse, 


“This youth had sense and spirit, 
But yet with all his sense, 
Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit.” 


The merit of our worthy, young Chicago contemporary will never be obscumed 
in that way. It is only four months old and yet claims to be very near the head 
of the class. We cannot refrain from giving it the advice given us by a tried 
friend, when we were starting out in life. “Be humble, my boy, be humble,” 
he said, “end all will be well with you.” It is like breathing the fresh, moun- 
tain air to read its pages. We never go to sleep over them. Success to this plucky, 
wide-awake journal. 
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In ScrriBNER’s Monruty, for January, Cou. T. W. Hieerson, has proposed a 
system of Intercollegiate Scholarships, which is perfectly practicable, and if 
adopted would aid greatly in promoting higher scholarship in our county. Many 
colleges have-collegiate scholarships for the exclusive benefit of their own stu- 
dents. Harvard has seventy-seven for undergraduates, with incomes varying 
from $40 to $300. There are also eight for Harvard law students of $100 each, 
and there are two graduate scholarships, one of which is called a fellowship, 
for more advanced students. These last endowments amount respectively to 
$10,000 and $20,000. Yale has fewer scholarships for undergraduates, but more 
for graduates, there being four at least of these, varying in income from $46 to 
$120. Con. Hia@rnson calls on our wealthy men to endow scholarships which 
shall be thrown open to competitors from all the colleges of the land, the in- 
come of which shall be available at any college the successful students shall 
choose to enter. We think in such competition the students from our “fresh 
water colleges ”’ would hold their own with those from the “salt water institu- 
tions.” Will not some wealthy Wisconsin gentleman lead off in the matter of 
endowment ? 


GrEoGRAPHY.— We have just received an able report on the study of geogra- 
phy, in the public schools of Milwaukee, by James Macallister, Esq., chairman 
of the committee. He argues that the study of geography, as now pursued in 
our public schools, should be radically changed. The same amount of time and 
labor bestowed upon many other branches of knowledge would do a great deal 
more for the development of the faculities of the mind. About the only result 
now obtained is storing the mind with an array of disconnected facts. He 
thinks that too much attention is paid to local geography; that is, too much prom- 
inence is given tothe simple topography of our country. He claims that the 
time devoted to geography recitations should be abridged; that oral instruction 
in botany, zoology, physics and astronemy, should be given instead. Instruc- 
tion in geography, in the primary grades should be given only. Familiar talks, 
instead of recitations from text books, should be the method adopted. Map 
drawing and the use of globes are, of course, recommended. Lastly, due prom- 
inence should be given to descriptive and physical geography over topograph- 
ical details. 





Gducational Bntelligence. 


LaCrosse County.—We were informed by Professor SALispury, who made 
us a flying visit on his way to Sauk county, that the Institute at West Salem, 
LaCrosse county, which continued two weeks, was very largely attended, 115 
being enrolled. As only 183 teachers are required in the county this is a large 
representation. We learn that, Superintendent Paron has his teaching force 
well in hand, and augur good work in the county. 

Racine County.—We see evidences that Supt. Skewes is doing his work in 
this county efficiently and systematically. On Wednesday evening, April 20, the 
Teachers Association, at Union Grove will be addressed by Hosza Barnes of 
Racine, Subject “Science and the Bible.” E. R. Smrru, Principal of the Union 
School at Burlington, conducts a teachers, column in the Standard. 
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WatERtTOWN.—A reporter for the Democrat speaks in high terms of Union 
School, No. 2, and the Principal, A. LEsouRVEAv, who has been in charge six 
years. “The teachers of this school,” says the reporter, “are entitled to great 
praise for the enthusiasm they have awakened among the scholars, and for the 
commendable perseverance they have manifested in building up and organizing 
their respective departments, which we are glad to know is thoroughly appreci- 
ated by our people.” In addition to the Principal, the following is the present 
corps of teachers: Miss Mary E. MALuanery, 2d Grammar; Miss THERESA 
CorBETT, 1st Intermediate; Miss Lizzie MALLANry, 2d Intermediate; Miss 
Kate REILLY, Ist Primary; Miss ANNIE Norriss, 2d Primary, and Mr. MEISNER 
who has charge of the German, music and drawing classes. 


Tue Baraboo Mrretrnc.—Over one hundred teachers attended the semi- 
annual session of the Sauk County Teachers’ Association. The prominent 
teachers of the county, without exception, were there. If Supt. ViEBAHN stirred 
up his teachers to a healthful activity, Supt. Terry by no means proposes that 
they shall settle back into an opposite condition. 


Stiru Tory Go.—We are pained to chronicle the death at Beloit, on Satur- 
day, the 8th of March, of Prof. Jackson J. BusHNELL, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Beloit College. The State Journal says: “Prof. 
BUSHNELL was, we believe, abcut 58 years of age, a native of Connecticut, and a 
graduate of Yale College. He came to Wisconsin in the latter part of April, 
1848, and was the pioneer Professor of Beloit College, which owes its establish- 
ment largely to his indomitable courage and unwearied and persevering labors.’’ 

River Fauis [nstrtutE.—This Academy is conducted at present by M. E. 
Capy, A. M., as Principal, assisted by W. B. Howarp, A. B., and Mrs. M. E. 
Capy. Schools of this character are much needed, especially in the newer por- 
tions of the state. 

Rocnester Semmnary.—The Burlington Standard notices this school very 
favorably. It still continues in charge of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gounp. Says the 
Standard: “ Thoroughness and healthful discipline have been the aim of the in- 
structors, and their earnest labors have not been lost upon their students.” 

BropuHEAD.—This enterprising village having lost the principal of its school, 
Prof. SaLisBury, the board engaged Mr. H. W. Fo.iert, who was unfortunately 
prevented from assuming his duties for a time by sickness. 

A Correction.—The types, in our last number, converted the Principal of the 
school at Black River Falls from “Tompson ” to “Morrison.”? We are sorry 
to hear that Prof. THompson has lost a little child. 


ONE OF CHICAGO’s GREAT BooksToREs.— We have received the regular 
monthly list of new books, issued during March, and received by the great Chi- 
cago bookselling house of JANSEN, McCiure & Co., 117 and 119 State street. 


These lists are a complete index to all issues of new books, and are invaluable to 
all bookbuyers and readers. It is now just one year since JANSEN, McC.ure & 
Co. assumed entire control of the business of the late firm of S. C. Griacs & 
Co. They are are again located at their old quarters, “ Bookseller’s Row,’’ their 
old location before the fire of 1871, and have now one of the finest book establish- 
ments in the United States, an ornament to Chicago, and a credit to the enter- 
prise and business talent of the city. All of the old members of the firm of 8S. 
C.Grices & Co., with the exception of the senior partner, are still connected 
with the house, their names being E. L. Jansen, A.C. McCiure and F. B. SmitH. 











